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Ups and Downs in the Hearing 
World, by Richard Thompson 


Some of those who attended the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association in 1940 may remem- 
ber the lively little boy in one of the 
demonstration classes who has become 
the confident young writer of this ar- 
ticle. Some low-frequency hearing has 
helped his voice, but his almost total 
high-frequency deafness made it neces- 
sary for him to have the kind of speech 
and language instruction given the 
totally deaf, and he has always depend- 
ed upon lipreading for understanding. 


The Deaf in the Newes................ 


All of the young people mentioned in 
this report are VoLTA Review contribu- 
tors, and two of them are in this year’s 
list of graduates. They are all deaf, not 
hard of hearing. Incidentally, the list 
was largely compiled by another grad- 
uate, Arthur Simon, who has an article 
in this number. 


Finding Places in the Hearing 
World, by Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake and Neoma M. Stout.. 


At the end of twenty years of collecting 
and reporting cases in which deaf 
students, after receiving the necessary 
preliminary training, succeeded among 
hearing students, it is gratifying to pre- 
sent a list so impressive as that which 
follows this article. 


Roses That Fall, by Cristina Val- 
entine Martinez; These Things 


I Love, by Martin Schwarz...... 


Poems by two of the young people men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. 


Deaf Graduates of Schools and 
Colleges for Hearing Students 


A Deaf Collegian, by Powrie 
Vaux Doctor, Ph.D................. 


Dr. Doctor has been for some years a 
popular member of the faculty of Gal- 
laudet College for the Deaf. The young 
man of whom he writes, however, is not 
a Gallaudet alumnus, but won his de- 
gree in competition with students of 
normal hearing. 
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A lover of fine acting discusses a recent 
motion picture that is being mentioned 
frequently as a possible academy award 
winner. 
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Mrs. Murphy, who has written often 
and interestingly of conquering the dif- 
ficulties that follow hearing loss, gives 
us the first of a series of articles on 
unheard music. Comments from readers 
are invited. 


Call Him John, Please! by Ar- 
thur B. SimoOn.,........0crseceosesss 


His position in New York brings Mr. 
Simon in contact with many interesting 
personalities. This story of Jean Hanau 
is the outgrowth of one such contact. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box ............ 


Living Alone and Liking It is no new 
topic to the hard of hearing, but 
Curbing Parental Pride has quite a dif- 
ferent slant. Molly gets them both un- 
der one cover. 


A Lipreader Less Than a Year 
Old, by Josephine B. Timber- 
lake 


The question has often been asked, 
“How much retarded would a deaf child 
be if he were surrounded by people who 
understood his handicap and how to 
deal with it?” The little boy described 
here offers some light on the subject. 


“Medresco”—the English Hear- 
ing Aid 
Many questions are being asked about 
the reception and the success of the 
new hearing aid which the British Gov- 
ernment is giving to all who need it. 
Various points of view on the subject 
are collected here. 
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“Earnest and Persistent Endeavors” 


N THE summer of 1886 the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf held 
its eleventh quadrennial meeting, at the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley, 


During the meeting, the following resolution, presented by Dr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, was adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, that earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every school for the deaf 
to teach every pupil to speak and to read from the lips. 


It was on that resolution that the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf based 
the first object stated in its Constitution: 


To aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech reading . . . to the end 
that no deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up deaf and dumb, or mute, without earnest 
and persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and read the lips. 


In the sixty-two years that have passed since the whole-hearted adoption of Dr. 
Gallaudet’s resolution, how earnest, and how persistent, have been the endeavors he 
recommended ? 


What do these two adjectives mean? Let us read what Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary has to say about them: 


Earnest: of a grave or important nature; not trivial . . . Earnest always connotes sincerity. 
Persistent: tenacious of purpose, enduring, long continued, constantly recurring. 


Thousands of teachers of the deaf, in schools all over America, have poured into 
their efforts to carry out the spirit of that resolution the most intense and devoted 
enthusiasm of which they were capable. Hundreds are doing so today. It is certain 
that there have been earnest endeavors. So far as the teachers were concerned, there 
have also been persistent endeavors, but often a teacher’s influence is bounded by the 
four walls of her schoolroom. What of the school’s endeavors? The teacher can 
supply the earnestness; it is the school that must furnish the persistence. And the 
school must also support and supplement the earnestness, if it is to achieve its goal. 
Where are our schools today in the matter of these earnest and persistent endeavors? 


What do we find? 


We find some schools in which every employee, from the top to the bottom of the 
staff, gives every orally taught pupil constant encouragement to use speech and lip 
reading; where it is regarded as a duty to try to understand what any child, is trying 
to say, no matter how faulty his speech; where each child knows that he is expected 
to understand and to make himself understood in spoken English. 


On the other hand, we find schools, three-fourths or more of whose classes are 
listed as taught by speech, in which all effort to encourage a pupil to use spoken lan- 
guage ceases at the door of his classroom; where it sometimes happens that no one 
speaks to him until he returns to class again; where some of the school officials actually 
appear embarrassed if they find themselves expected to communicate in speech with 
anyone who cannot hear; where the school paper is permitted to publish statements 
and opinions directly contrary to the belief of three-fourths or more of the faculty. 


This is not a discussion of methods of teaching the deaf. A school should by all 
means use the method or methods its authorities deem wisest. The question under 
consideration is merely that of the opportunity afforded children in oral classes. By 
placing them in such classes, we indicate our belief that they should have a chance to 
acquire confidence in their ability to communicate by speech and lip reading. Are our 
efforts to give them that confidence really earnest and persistent? Do they connote 
sincerity ? 
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Ups and Downs in the Hearing World" 


By RicHarpD THOMPSON 


you this morning. First of all, I should 

like to express my thanks to the teach- 
ers of Clarke School for giving me the 
ability to stand on this platform and be 
able to exercise my vocal cords in a man- 
ner that would not make Dale Carnegie 
blush too much. While I was at Clarke 
School I had an opportunity to speak be- 
fore an audience a number of times at 
Christmas plays, commencements, and in 
chapel. I can well remember the day my 
parents and I first visited Clarke School 
ten years ago. The very first thing Dr. 
Reiter had me do in his office was to read 
from some book. What Dr. Reiter thought 
of my speech then I don’t think I care to 
guess, but I hope the doctor feels better 
about it this morning. 

Of course, I don’t mean to say that 
Clarke School has made an orator out of 
me. She hasn’t eliminated all of my plat- 
form jitters, which I hope are not too 
apparent. 

I think it is a splendid idea to have a 
parents’ group like this, especially with a 
fine school like Clarke. This is really a 
good opportunity for one to know Clarke 
School better, to become acquainted with 
her assets and to appreciate them. I know, 
because my years here were pleasant ones. 

Before I graduated from Clarke School 
in 1944, I wondered, probably like many 
others, how well I was going to get along 
in the hearing world that was before me. 


|= pleased to be asked to speak before 





*A speech delivered before the Clarke School Par- 


ents’ Conference, Northampton, Mass., 1948 


Would I be able to do as well as the hear- 
ing boys? Would they understand me? 
Would I understand them? Those were 
the questions I had in my mind, although 
childish they seem. 

I have spent the last four years at 
Browne and Nichols School, a boys’ pre- 
paratory school in Cambridge. B&N is a 
day school; therefore I have been living at 
home. In the first year I was there I began 
to realize to my amazement that I had 
made the hearing world too big an ob- 
stacle. I found that with hard work a deaf 
boy or girl can succeed in anything he or 
she attempts. I have often recalled a state- 
ment that the late President Neilson of 
Smith College made at the Clarke School’s 
75th anniversary celebration six years ago, 
saying that every person has a handicap, 
but doesn’t know it. I’ve always remem- 
bered that because I found it very true. 

To be sure, the hearing world is not a 
bed of roses. I have had some hard times, 
but I enjoy getting the bumps and the 
great satisfaction after overcoming them. 
Sometimes I think life is much more in- 
teresting if we have to meet some difficul- 
ties and not have everything come so easy. 

I can remember the troubles I had the 
first day I was at Browne and Nichols, espe- 
cially in history class. The teacher told 
the class to sit in alphabetical order and 
since I was at the end of the list I had to 
sit in the back row. To make things worse, 
the teacher started to ask questions begin- 
ning at the bottom of the list. I was natu- 
rally the first one to be called upon, but I 
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didn’t know it until I realized the class was 
staring in my direction. I asked the teacher 
to repeat. He walked up and stood in front 
of me and repeated the question. If I re- 
member correctly, the question was: “What 
sources would you use for the study of 
history?” I was in a daze and [| tried to 
think clearly, but what I did was to point 
to my history book and say “The history 
book, sir!” Pretty soon I was demoted or 
promoted to the first row, where I have 
been since. It was sometime before I was 
able to look more intelligent. 

It is impossible for a deaf person to get 
everything that is said in class. All of the 
teachers have different ways of talking and 
moving their lips. When they turn their 
backs while talking, you are naturally lost. 
But that isn’t anything to worry about. 
There are always ways to get around these 
difficulties. In my case, I had three or four 
boys who have been very helpful to me 
through the four years I have been at the 
school. They have been very cooperative 
and willing to let me see their notes and 
tell me what the teachers have said in class. 
The rest has been up to me. It is the 
amount of study that counts, that’s all. 

Every deaf person has to get as much 
help as he needs. I do that myself, but I 
don’t ask for any special favors. Some- 
times I don’t ask for help, perhaps because 
of pride or because I don’t want to bother 
people. But I have often realized that it 
is the little things that mean a great deal. 
One must not be afraid to ask for help. 
The best example of what I mean is my 
experience with the College Board exami- 
nations at Harvard last April. One of my 
close friends in my class asked me if I 
would like to speak to the proctors about 
my handicap. I foolishly refused because 
I didn’t want the proctors to go out of 
their way. But my friend insisted and so 
we spoke to a proctor, who was very 
understanding. He let me sit in the front 
row within easy reach of him and he gave 
me a copy of the directions he had to read 
aloud to the group. I got along fine. 

Needless to say, lipreading and speech 
are indispensable. I can’t do without them. 
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Of course, I mispronounce many words to 
the friendly amusement of my class, but 
my friends are very willing to help me 
correct my enunciation. 

I should like to emphasize strongly the 
value of reading. We all know that a deaf 
person misses a great deal with his ears 
closed. How does he make up for what he 
has missed? Through reading, of course, 
But it depends on the amount of reading, 
The more a deaf person reads, the bigger 
his vocabulary and the better his style of 
expression becomes. 

I have to depend entirely on lipreading, 
You might wonder why I am not wearing 
a hearing aid. The first year I was at 
Browne and Nichols I wore a hearing aid, 
but because of head noises I had to give 
it up. I have depended on lipreading ever 
since and have done better work. 

Lipreading is very handy and amusing 
at times. I am thinking especially of cases 
where I can lipread a boy speaking to me 


from the other side of a large room. In | 
fact, some of the boys have tried to take | 





up lipreading, but find it too difficult. One | 


of my friends told me that he tried to teach | 


himself lipreading by watching his lips in 


a mirror. He claimed that he didn’t know © 


what he was saying. 

Lipreading, I find, can produce amusing 
or tragic results. It is not always accurate, 
because there are many pairs of words that 
look alike. My pet peeve is 15 and 50. In 
my younger days I had trouble dealing 
with 15 and 50 cents. Now I’m having 
trouble with 15 and 50 dollars. I am very 
willing to cope in the future with 15 and 
50 thousand dollars. 

If a deaf person stays in the background 
and does not do anything for himself or 
for others, he won’t get anywhere. He 
must not pity himself. If he is friendly, 
others will be friendly with him, and as a 
result he will get help that way. A good 
sense of humor always helps. Boys laugh 
at me when I tell them they are making 
too much noise. One day in French class, 
a teacher was criticizing my homework and 
I said: “Well, I had my radio on last 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Deaf in the News 


SENIOR at the 
A College of 
City of New 


York, Martin Stern- 
berg, was chosen out 
of thirty-three thou- 7 
sand students as a & 
worthy recipient of * 
the semi-annual Stu- 
dent Council Major Award for Distin- 
guished Service to the college. The presi- 
dent of the college, in presenting the award, 
said it was difficult to maintain a satisfac- 
tory scholastic record and to work for the 
welfare of the school at the same time, and 
that those who did could not be com- 
mended highly enough. 

Sternberg was also elected to “Lock and 
Key,” the senior honorary society at the 
college; and, as a member of a frater- 
nity, was given the Interfraternity Council 
Award. He was also admitted to Honor 
status, giving him opportunity to pursue 
advanced academic courses in addition to 
his regular studies. 

Total deafness came to Sternberg at the 
age of seven from an attack of spinal men- 
ingitis. He is a graduate of Public School 
47 in New York City. 





ie. Ta ee 
STERNBERG 


Well-known to 
readers of the VOLTA 
REVIEW is Mrs. Ed- 
mundo Martinez 
(Cristina Valen- 
tine). Now the moth- 
er of two children, 
she has found time 
to campaign for the 
betterment of wom- 
en’s status in Hon- 
duras. Her article, 
published in a lead- 
ing newspaper, stressing the advantages of 
the vote for women, has been quoted widely. 

Last year the Prize of the Symbol Central 
American Woman was awarded to her by 
the Honduran Feminine Committee, a 
branch of the Interamerican Commission 





MARTINEZ 


of Women, for having made notable contri- 
butions in Central America, especially in 
the field of education for the deaf. 

A story of hers, “Spare Not the Rod,” 
won a prize in a recent contest conducted 
by Writers’ Digest, an American magazine 
for writers. 


Mrs. Martinez has been invited to be- 
come the editor of a new Spanish-English 
newspaper which will begin operations in 
January. 

James Marsters, 
an alumnus of the 
Wright Oral School, 
has been accepted 
by the College of 
Dentistry at New 
York University for 
a three-year course 
in dentistry. He was 
one of the two hun- 
dred who were se- 
lected from fifteen 
hundred applicants on the basis of a com- 
prehensive ten-hour aptitude and personal- 
ity test. 

A graduate of Union College, he was 
active in campus affairs. He was nominated 
to the office of president of his class, and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Finding Places in the Hearing World 


By JosepHine B. TIMBERLAKE AND NeEoma M. Stout 


prising, to note the number of young 

deaf people whose graduations from 
school or college with hearing students have 
been reported in THE VoLTa REVIEW and 
who also are among its contributors. Some 
are this month in the contributors’ column. 
Others have been there before, or are 
mentioned in news items which show their 
progress in the hearing world. 

Some years ago, nobody believed that 
deaf students could compete successfully 
with hearing students. Even today educa- 
tors of the deaf may now and then be 
heard to say “They sometimes try it, but 
they usually fail.” More and more, how- 
ever, it is being realized that, given good 
minds, the right sort of preparation, and 
the right sort of encouragement, deaf stu- 
dents fail no more frequently than hearing 
students do, and that some of them make 
distinguished successes. 

One of the significant facts in these re- 
ports of graduations is that there are so 
many recurrences. A deaf student, finding 
that he can do as well as his hearing neigh- 
bor, is encouraged to keep on to still high- 
er levels. Thus it happens that the 156 stu- 
dents included in the 1948 list have accom- 
plished 195 graduations—one-fourth have 
stepped up another rung on the educational 
ladder! Is progress more frequent than 
that among students with normal hearing? 
We doubt it. 

How many deaf students may reasonably 
be expected to stand out above their fel- 
lows? Might we say that the ratio should 
be about the same as that between the U. S. 
college population (2,408,250) and the 
4,900 names listed in Who’s Who? On that 
basis we might expect about 49 of the 
24,000 pupils in schools for the deaf to 
achieve far more than the others. The 
facts seem comforting! 

Not all of these graduates, of course, 


I: is interesting, and perhaps a little sur- 


are equally well adjusted to the world in 
which they will live (not all hearing stu- 
dents are, either!) , but the records of many 
of them show remarkable adaptation. Ex. 
amples of a few “1948’s” not mentioned 
elsewhere in this magazine follow. 

Clophos Bulleigh, who has received the 
degree of Associate of Arts, is now major- 
ing in Recreational Leadership, and expects 
to get a B.S. in that field in 1949. In Gen- 
eral College at the University of Minnesota 
he was a member of the honor society Beta | 
Phi Beta and vice-president of Alpha Phi 
Omega, the scout service fraternity. He | 
has served as junior manager of the var- | 
sity football team, is active as a commis- 
sioner in Boy Scout work, and is mate and 
pilot of a Sea Scout ship. 

Iris Engberg can now hear quite well 
with a hearing aid, though she did not have © 
one until she was in college. Partially deaf- 
ened at the age of one and a half years, | 
she was sufficiently handicapped to require 
special education on the elementary and | 
grammar school levels, but did regular 
high school work with the help of lipread- 
ing. Now, she says, “with both an instru- 
ment and ability to read lips, I can carry | 
out my work as does a normal hearing per- 
son.” She is teacher of English and dra- 
matics in a public high school. 

Paul Glantz, with no hearing since the 
age of 16, has a high school diploma, two 
degrees, a wife with normal hearing, and a 
research job in a college. He has written 
two articles for THE VoLta REviEw.* 

Gladys Hall has a little hearing, but so 
little that when she entered a school for 
the deaf at the age of eight she had very 
little speech or language and had not 
learned to read or write. Though she has 
never learned to use a hearing aid, she 
graduated from a regular high school, was 
awarded a scholarship to business college, 


*VouTA REviIBW, Dec. 1940, Aug. 1948. 
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won two awards in bookkeeping, both con- 
ferred by the Business Education W orld 
of New York, and was invited to teach in 
the college she attended. 

Martin Schwarz, whose high school 
teachers say he hears them only when he 
is looking at them, was one of thirty stu- 
dents in his class who won average grades 
of 90 or more. He also received a prize 
for the best grades in Latin, a literary 
award of $50, and the Cincinnati Classical 
Scholarship to the University of Cincin- 
nati. His poem, “These Things I Love,” 
won honorable mention in the National 
High School Poetry Anthology. His high 
school Principal commented: “This boy 
participates in many school activities. He 
is one of the ‘crowd’.” 

Barbara Earnhardt, born deaf, was 
taught speech and lip reading in a special 
class, but from the first took many subjects 
in classes with hearing children. She had 
some special help through junior high 
school, but none in senior high. She made 
the honor roll in her graduating class, and 
is attending college. 

Ruth Keller, born deaf, who received 
her preparatory education in a state school 
for the deaf, has received a diploma from 
business college. The President of the col- 
lege says: “Miss Keller was accepted on 
an experimental basis. We first tried her 
in just typing and penmanship. Later she 
was enrolled in other subjects, accounting, 
filing, English, spelling, and rapid calcula- 
tion. We are very happy with the results 
of this student’s training and feel there is 
an opportunity for graduates from the 
School for the Deaf in the business world. 
Miss Keller’s pleasing disposition and rath- 
er unusual personality have been responsi- 
ble for part of her success. We believe she 
would have made even better progress had 
she been able to read lips more readily.” 

Joan Kobre, born totally deaf, received 
the highest award offered by her high 
school—a medal for excellence. She was a 
member of the scholastic honor society and 
editor of the school magazine. 

John Newton has some hearing, but not 
enough to prevent him from failing in the 
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first grade of an ordinary school. After 
special training, he has graduated cum 
laude from a regular high school, where 
he was a member of two honor societies, 
treasurer of the library staff, and manager 
of the track team. Helped now by a hear- 
ing aid, he is attending the University of 
Michigan. 

Morris Whitaker, totally deafened before 
the age of two, attended two schools for 
the deaf and then graduated from an ordi- 
nary high school, where he covered the 
four years’ work in three years. He is at- 
tending a business college. 

It would be very easy to select other out- 
standing records, but space does not per- 
mit. Every young person on the list which 
follows is to be commended for courage, 
determination, and persistence, and so are 
the teachers, parents, and friends who in- 
spired and encouraged them. 





Roses That Fall 


By Cristina Valentine Martinez 


Roses that fall by the wayside 

And are trampled into the dust. .. 
Bruised, battered, forgotten, they lie 
Exposed to the broiling sun. 

Most wither away and die 

And are swept out of the way. 

But others, indomitable, cling to life 

Until some poor forlorn soul 

With a yearning for the beautiful 

And a perception for hidden loveliness 
Finds them and picks them up 

And nurses them lovingly 

And transplants them tenderly. 

Then, indeed, they bloom, fuller and richer 
And give forth of all their beauty 

And enrich a thousandfold the life 

Of the one who could find gems in the dark. 





These Things I Love 
By Martin Schwarz 
These things I love — the pansy’s impish 
face; 
The stars’ unveiled array — all mine to see; 
The crunch of snow beneath my steady pace; 
The draping foliage of the willow tree; 
The coolness of the gurgling rivulets 
That mirror all the blueness of the sky; 
The lonely, humble, purple violets 
That under green and shaded grasses lie; 
The falling stars that flash and then are 
gone; 
The boisterous chirp of chickadees at dawn; 
And sultry summer’s heat and cooling rain. 
All these seem made for me by Him 
above; 
And so for these I have an ardent love. 
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A Deaf Collegian 


By Powrie Vaux Doctor, Pu.D. 


ILLIAM L. G. King, Jr., 2222 
W norit Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 

8, Indiana, was graduated in June 
1948 from the West Virginia State College, 
Institute, West Virginia. He completed the 
work of the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1944. Mr. 
King’s father, mother, and sister are all 
teachers in the public schools in Indiana- 
polis, and his brother is studying medicine 
at the University of Indiana. He himself is 
now teaching in the Arkansas School for 
the Negro Deaf. 

Mr. King decided to attend West Vir- 
ginia State College in 1944 because a 
friend in Indianapolis, who can hear and 
who knew the manual alphabet, was enroll- 
ing in that college. Although depending on 


| lipreading to an extent, Mr. King usually 
| relied upon notes obtained from fellow 


class members. He often took carbon paper 
to class with him and asked a friend to 
make a carbon copy of class notes for him. 
In order to keep up with the hearing mem- 
bers in the course, he depended a great deal 
on outside reading, doing quite a bit more 
of this type of work than the average hear- 
ing member in the class. According to Mr. 
King one of the most confusing things for 
adeaf person in a class with hearing stu- 
dents is to attempt to follow a class discus- 
sion on some subject. Far too often, he 
says, it seems as though “the person speak- 
ing is always seated in the chair just in 
front of you.” 

Mr. King made fairly good grades and 
took an active part in the college activities, 
such as athletics and the various social 
functions. He is a member of one of the 
college social fraternities. 

In the summer of 1947, through the 
offices of the Rehabilitation Department in 
Indiana, Mr. King attended the Summer 
School for Negro Teachers of the Deaf at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, 
where he was enrolled in courses not only 





WILLIAM L. KING, JR. 


with teachers of the deaf but with teachers 
who were planning on teaching in the regu- 
lar public schools. 

During the year 1946-47 there were 105 
Negro teachers of the deaf in the United 
States. There were 1,342 Negro students 
enrolled in schools for the deaf, 664 male 
and 678 female. The greatest number of 
these, 1,160, were enrolled in the residen- 
tial schools for the deaf. The day schools 
had 170 and the private and denomina- 
tional schools had 12. There were 3 Negro 
deaf students enrolled in Canadian schools. 





First Lady Encourages Deaf Students 


In a recent Bulletin from Uruguay re- 
ceived at the Volta Bureau, announcement 
was made of an Exposition which was held 
last January by the Commission of Public 
Works. The handiwork of the Schools for 
the Deaf was on display and both teachers 
and pupils received the particular attention 
and praise of the First Lady of Uruguay, 
Dona Matilde Ibanez de Batlle Beres. 
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Johnny Belinda” 


By Harriet MontacuE 


an honest portrayal of a deaf person 

in fiction can now blow out his lan- 
tern, for Jane Wyman’s representation of 
a young deaf girl in Warner Brothers’ First 
National motion picture, Johnny Belinda, 
is authentic and true. Whether the very 
high standard of the picture is due to the 
unusual story, the excellent direction, the 
good handling of the “deaf” part of it, or 
Miss Wyman’s fine acting, certainly it de- 
serves every praise. 

While the heroine’s deafness and her 
lack of speech color and motivate the story, 
deafness is not the main theme. The chief 
ingredients of the plot are those of good 
old reliable, emotional, exciting melo- 
drama, of which life and the Sunday sup- 
plements are made: birth, death, murder, 
assault, anger, frustration. fear; and, along 
with them, the more adult emotions—love, 
tenderness, pity, understanding, courage, 
integrity, and steadfastness in the face of 
danger. All these are superbly character- 
ized, and the thread of strange narrative 
that draws them around the figure of an 
untaught deaf girl adds to the drama with- 
out overshadowing it. 

Jane Wyman’s performance is extra- 
ordinarily able and deeply moving. She 
never fails to remember that she is deaf; 
she looks deaf; she acts deaf; she knows 
all the familiar characteristics of a deaf 
person—first, of a deaf person who has 
neither language nor speech nor any means 
of communication; then, as communica- 
tion is established through the sign lan- 
guage, this rare actress gives a remarkable 
exhibition of an inarticulate spirit coming 
gradually to life and expression. 

The story is laid in a fishing village on 
Cape Breton Island, in the early years of 
the twentieth century. Belinda is the deaf 
daughter of the town miller. Her mother 
is dead, and an energetic aunt cares for 


the household, while Belinda has been 


7 Diogenes who is still looking for 


trained to help her father in the mill. She 
is pretty, wistful, shy and bewildered, but 
her strong spirit reacts immediately when a 
young doctor—played by Lew Ayres—who 
has just come to the village, takes an in- 
terest in her. He learns the sign language 
in order to teach it to her. He teaches her 
to read and to print, and gives her the be- 
ginnings of language. 

Unfortunately, just as her crushed per- 
sonality begins to unfold, she attracts the 
interest of one of the young men of the vil- 
lage, a bold, adventurous seaman with an 
eye for a pretty face. He visits the milk 
while Belinda is alone, and rapes her. Her 
father and her aunt continue to love and 
cherish her, and the doctor delivers her 
child. Everyone in the village thinks the 
doctor is the baby’s father. Then the sea- 
man betrays himself to Belinda’s father, 
through his interest in the child, which he 
covets, knowing the child is his. During 
the fight that ensues, Belinda’s father is 
pushed over a cliff and killed. 

The seaman tries to take the baby away 
from Belinda, and in defending her child, 
she shoots its father. The murder trial is 
one of the most poignant and dramatic 
scenes that have ever been portrayed on the 
screen, as the lawyers attempt to get their 
questions across to Belinda and the be- 
wildered girl tries to tell what really hap- 
pened. The truth finally comes out, Belinda 
is freed, and the doctor takes her and the 
baby away to start a new life. 

Even the carping critic who might ob- 
ject to the fact that only the tragic and 
pathetic side of deafness is portrayed must 
admit that the girl’s strong character and 
her gradually developing personality off- 
set the tragedy and make the play inspir- 
ing. The delicacy and finish with which 
Miss Wyman plays the deaf girl is due 
partly to her own fine conception of the 
character and partly to the intelligent di- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Music for Us” 


By Grace E. Barstow MurPHy 


RAZY, isn’t it?—to go to a concert 
when one can hardly hear a thing. 
The joke tonight was on me, for I 
forgot that I wasn’t going to hear it. Which 
was probably the reason I enjoyed it so 
much. When one’s life is so full and so sat- 
isfying that one forgets one’s disability, one 
has found freedom, it seems to me. I was so 
intent on having my beautiful little grand- 
children hear the exquisite program in its 
out-door setting that I quite forgot I would 
not hear it myself. The boys sat on the 
ground at the edge of the trees up the hill, 
but curly-headed Sylvia, with snapping eyes 
and happy mouth, sat with me on a front 
bench. Now and then it was almost too 
much wonderment for her, and her breast 
heaved, and she leaned my way and I gave 
her small hugs. I cannot imagine hearing 
people being happier with grandchildren 
than I am. We understand each other. We 
get on. There are five in the house for two 
weeks of June. They range from eleven to 
two, and they are all well-intentioned and 
happy and lively as crickets. 

So we went to the concert. I would not 
have missed it for anything. 

The green stage was cut into the hillside, 
with a log fence built against the cut at the 
back. Laurel growing behind it was in the 
full bloom of June. Trees in fresh leaf 
flanked it on both sides. Great crocks filled 
with flowering branches trailing pink or 
white blossoms were set here and there. 
People poured in, dressed in light summer 
gowns. Friends waved, stopped to chat: 

‘“Where is Bob?” 

“Gone to bed. But Sylvia is here.” 

‘The singer came upon the platform, a 
beautiful, graceful woman in an exquisite 
gown of some kind of sheer white built 
over queen’s crimson. The white fell away 


* The first of a series of articles about music 
for those who cannot hear it. Numbers II and 
Ill, by Azilda Hebert and Michael Eagar, will 
appear in subsequent issues. 


from the full-skirted silk at the front, mak. 
ing billowing charm. The piano, with white. 
coated accompanist, had hardly sent out a 
chord when a slender-winged luna moth of 
translucent blue-white floated down from 
the trees. The whole picture would have 
made a Victorian artist reach for his 
palette. 

The singer’s voice matched the picture, 
Her face, hands and full grace completed 
the thought of the music. Her tones floated 
over clear and controlled, with authority 
and knowledge. I heard only the loud ones, 
Now and then a full phrase of musical 
sequence gave me the joy which full hear- 
ing did in the old days. 

She sang Schubert’s “Serenade,” which 
should always be sung in out-of-door even- 
ings by those who can give it its due. Every 
note of its rhythm came back to my fingers 
which so often had played it on my own 
violin. I remembered the first time I had 


realized, long years ago, that violins were | 


no longer a part of my life. It was at a 
concert by Kreisler in Carnegie Hall. My 
pain was terrific. My world crashed in 
atoms. I thought back to it now, as de- 
tached as one grows from some physical 
pain long ago over. Loss need not leave 
gaps, for all gaps can be filled—every one. 
It takes only some time and some patience 
and using one’s brains now and then. 

As she sang, I noticed a blind man a few 
seats away. Here was I, lost in the glamor 
of vision, and he, himself a musician, lost 
in the glamor of sound. Which was having 
the greater experience, he, uplifted, en- 
larged by the beautiful music pouring into 
his being, or I, lost in all I was watching? 
My eyes followed the words on the singer’s 
lips, and the notes the pianist was touching. 
Not once did I lose the rhythm or type of 
the music. Yet I wished I could try his 
experience of music heard perfectly, undis- 
turbed by another sense. Would he, had he 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Call Him John, Please! 


By ArTuur B. SIMON 


EW York! The world capital of 
N finance, shipping, merchandise! 

Also, a fact that few people real- 
ize, it is the art center of the world. 

Among the artists who have settled un- 
obtrusively in Manhattan is a little deaf 
Frenchman, Jean Hanau. He arrived here 
seven years ago in the midst of war, leav- 
ing behind him his family, his friends, his 
studio, a successful life as an artist. 

He had to come here. The Nazis had 
overrun his beloved Paris. Although he 
had fled to Vichy, he felt very insecure and 
asked a deaf American to help him emi- 
grate here. The American agreed, and 
Hanau went to North Africa in order to 
find a States-bound ship. 

Thus he found himself a penniless man 
in a foreign country with only a smatter- 
ing of English. He had nothing left but 
his reputation as a sensitive craftsman. 
Whether it would hold in the merciless 
competition of the American art scene re- 
mained to be seen. 

When one looks at Hanau’s paintings, 
one gets the feeling that the artist has 
blended the romanticism of the eighteenth 
century—as crystallized to the acme of per- 
fection in Watteau’s paintings — with the 
modernism of twentieth-century French 
painting, into a style of his own. It is 
romantic and yet strikingly modern at the 
same time. Soft, romantic pastels are im- 
pressed into the service of depicting grace- 
ful, free-flowing lines in landscape and 
figure. 

This is the romantic aspect of Hanau’s 
style. Modernism comes in where Hanau 
indulges in highlight and shadow. There is 
so much contrast in his paintingss—still 
done with his soft colors—that een the 
observer inspects them more ijr detail, he 
gets the elusive Peale Aa they are 
done in squares and cubes. Yet the over- 
all result adheres closely to ronianticism. 

That Hanau has an intriguing and high 


ly individual style is attested by a prize 
awarded to him at the Exposition des Ar- 
tistes Francais, the last one held in Madrid 
before the Spanish civil war broke out. 
Later on, the prize-winning painting was 
purchased by President Azafia of Spain. 

Hanau’s crayon sketches are somewhat 
conventional, but his feeling for shadows is 
still evident here. He strives to capture 
natural expressions. He chats while he 
works, so as to put his subject at ease, and 
to make him unconscious of the fact that 
he is being sketched. 

While Hanau was working on my por- 
trait, he expounded his philosophy. “An 
artist must know people everywhere,”. he 
said. “He must understand life. Then he 
paints, well.” 

It was more or less his father who gave 
him this philosophy. He insisted that his 
son live in the Latin quarter after he be- 
came sixteen. There Hanau met some well- 
known French artists: Pascin, Mondigliani, 
Janin, Luka, Brissaud and Charlémagne. 

As a member of Salon d’Automne, Salon 
des Tuileries, and Salon des Artistes Inde- 
pendents, open only to those who meet the 
very high standards these clubs set, Hanau 
also came to know others. 

These men represented various schools 
of art, and thus Hanau, with his education 
only in classical art at the Beaux Arts, the 
world-famous academy, came into contact 
with every form of expression in art. 

His talent was recognized early, and 
without his knowledge, his first exhibit was 
held when he was twelve. He was amazed 
to find his paintings hanging in a gallery 
which he happened to be visiting. His 
teacher, however, warned him that such a 
recognition did not mean his full develop- 
ment as an artist, and that he had to work 
harder than ever. : 

Hanau is also known as an interior deco- 
ratgy. Many Paris houses and apartments 
have felt his delicate touch. He specializes 
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MR. HANAU’S “CIRCUS PERFORMERS AT LUNCH” 


in mirror decorations for furniture, pic- The glass is then coated with a dull antique | 
tures, frames and accessories. He takes a_ looking finish. 

plain glass plate, pastes on gold-leaf, and Because such decorating is uncommon in 
etches designs mostly in the mood of Neo- America, Hanau has found a good market 
Classicism, simple and classically modern. for his talents. Besides doing lobby deco 
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MR. HANAU IN HIS NEW YORK STUDIO 


rations for a great hotel, he has executed 
a canopied bed for an Italian princess, the 
interior of a swank Park Avenue shop, and 
an enormous fireplace for the living-room 
of a merchant prince. 

Interior decorating involves innumerable 
conferences with patrons, furniture-mak- 
ers, glass manufacturers, and others. Hence 
Hanau finds communication indispensable 
in his work. 

He has mastered the English language 
in less time than most foreigners, and now 
speaks it fluently with a slight French ac- 
cent. Although his language at times is 
quaint—because he tends to think in terms 
of French grammar construction—his Eng- 
lish vocabulary is greater than that of the 
average American. 

Of course, such an accomplishment is 
made possible by a good foundation of 
speech and lipreading. Hanau’s first school 
years were spent at a private school for the 
deaf, L’Ecole de Madame Debraux. Then 


he had private tutors along with the con- 


stant coaching his mother gave him. This 
was the extent of his formal education. 

“Everybody was my teacher,” Hanau 
says. He feels his real education began in 
meeting people. They all had something 
to give him, no matter how slight, that he 
could learn to his benefit. 

“It is better for deaf people to be friends 
with hearing people.” Hanau insists. “Then 
they learn to live better.” 

Hanau soon will be a_ brand-new 
American citizen with a new name. “Jean 
is a woman’s name in America,” he once 
said when I persisted in using his French 
name. “It must be John, the name you 
use.” 

To overcome the barrier of a foreign 
language, to establish a new clientele de- 
spite prejudice against foreigners, to ad- 
just himself to a new way of living is a 
master task for any hearing person, and 
even more difficult for a deaf man. John 
Hanau has proved once more that a for- 

(Continued on page 52) 








HEN I was a small girl, about 

eight years old, the little boy next 

door and I invented a new pastime 
for summer evenings. We discovered that, 
by digging a small, unobtrusive entrance 
beneath our front porch at the far end 
nearest his house, we could wriggle on our 
stomachs through the dirt and spider webs 
until we reached the other end, directly 
under the porch swing where my eighteen 
year old sister usually entertained her boy 
friends. Only we did not call them boy 
friends then; we called them beaux. 

Through parts of several highly enter- 
taining evenings, we listened to their con- 
versation, and we might never have been 
discovered had it not been for my sister’s 
propensity to quote poetry and my own 
propensity to giggle. We had been listen- 
ing comfortably for some time to a rather 
dull exchange of adolescent ideas, when 
my sister suddenly broke into vérse. What 
she chose for her recital was a long, sad, 
sentimental poem with the same line at the 
beginning of. each stanza. This went, 

“I am homesick and heartsick and 
weary of living.” That is all I remember 
of the poem, but even at the age of eight 
it struck me as funny that a well fed girl, 
comfortably housed and dwelling in the 
midst of a large and cheerful family, 
should recite those lines with so much 
feeling. At the third repetition, 1 snorted 
loudly, and this of course led to our dis- 
covery and banishment, and the boarding 
up of our secret entrance under the porch. 

I have always remembered the episode 
and ticketed it as a sort of initiation into 
my lifelong dislike of sentimentality and 
false emotion; and this feeling has carried 
over into my attitude toward my deafness 
and the accompanying deprivations, as 
well as the deprivations and difficulties of 
other deaf and hard of hearing persons. 
I have never sentimentalized about the 
handicap itself nor about the efforts made, 
by individuals and organizations, to miti- 
gate its effect. In fact, the easiest way to 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


bore me is to start raving about “this 
wonderful, beautiful work,” in which | 
happen to be engaged, along with a good 
many other unsentimental people who 
have undertaken “this wonderful, beautiful 
work,” because they are trained to do it, 
and because they have to get a living. 

That being understood, I can proceed 
to quote and discuss a letter that un- 
doubtedly has its pathetic side, and could 
easily be taken as an example of the per- 
sonal hardship deafness entails. However, 
the writer himself does not dwell on the 
pathos of his situation, and the strong 
practical sense he shows in discussing his 
problem, and the matter of fact way he | 
refers to the family he had to leave in 
order to secure a modicum of happiness 
for himself precludes all sentimentality. 
He has undoubtedly suffered; he is lonely; 
but he does not blame anyone else for his 
suffering, and he has taken definite meas- 
ures to offset the loneliness. 


On Living Alone and Liking It 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your remarks in the August Volta Re- 
view about living alone and liking it in- 
terested me very much, since I have been 
living alone for the past two and a half 
years myself. I have done a lot of think- 
ing since I began living alone, and my 
conclusion is that living alone is about the 
only hope of increased happiness for those 
of us whose ears are so bad that we can- 
not hear well with an instrument nor lip 
read well enough to compensate. If you 
fall into that unfortunate group, your 
deafness is a very real handicap, and your 
life must be made over on the basis of it. 

After trying for almost twenty years to 
work out the problems my deafness 
brought up, I am forced to believe that 
there is no adequate solution to many of 
them other than living alone and then 
making as much of your life as possible. 
In my case, I was always lost when in a 


group of normally hearing people. If 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Primary Day School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 


The Oral Method of instruction used exclusively and the fitting of 
individual hearing aids encouraged when beneficial to 
the child. Parent participation required. 





NO TUITION 


Supported by contributions and donations 


186 Schreiner Place MARY K. VAN WYK 
San Antonio 2, Texas Shnsles 
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someone took the trouble to talk to me, 
I was all right, but for the greatest por- 
tion of the time, I simply sat and watched, 
and let my thoughts run round and round 
inside my head until they were extremely 
threadbare. I happened to live in a family 
group which loved people and could not 
be happy without many dinner parties at 
our house and at the homes of our friends. 
At the beginning, everyone made quite an 
effort to cue me in so that I got some- 
thing from what was going on. But as 
the years rolled by, it became an old 
story, and I spent more and more time 
just sitting. I was able to take that for a 
few months, even for a few years; but 
after about fifteen years I decided it was 
no use. I was trying in vain to partici- 
pate in activities which were designed only 
for those who could hear. Naturally, I be- 
came increasingly wretched as the years 
went by, and the situation became in- 
creasingly worse. I finally decided that 
the only hope of my achieving any degree 
of happiness was for me to live alone— 
and that is what I am doing. 

Anyone who has tried it, especially 
anyone who has lived, say, for twenty 
years in a close family group, will find 
that living alone is far from ideal. | 
think the thing I miss the most is not 
having anyone with whom to talk over my 
little daily problems and with whom to 
share my triumphs, small though they may 
be. I miss having someone near me who 
needs me and needs what I have to offer. 
I think all of us living alone need to be 
needed by someone. In my own case, | 
feel that the price I have had to pay for 
my increased happiness was terrifically 
high. At the same time, the demands 
brought up by my deafness simply had to 
be met. Serious deafness such as mine is 
such a severe handicap that atiempts to 
solve the problems must be made, and 
must come first. | am convinced that, so 
far as my deafness goes, I am infinitely 
better off alone. Now my problem is to 
build up and round out my life alone so 
that it will be worth while and will con- 


tribute in some way to the happiness or 
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welfare of someone else. The latter is very 
important to me, and not easy to accomp- 
lish, at least in a short time. 

This is how I live. First, I have @ job 
which suits me very well, everything con- 
sidered. I am working in a large chemi- 
cal laboratory in Waterbury. The work 
is very interesting, not too strenuous, and 
I enjoy it very much. The people I work 
for and with are splendid, and I consider 
myself very fortunate in having obtained 
the job some three years ago. The work 
keeps me busy five days a week and brings 
in enough to pay my bills comfortably, 
with a little luid by for those rainy days 
we all have to look forward to. 


In the second place, I now have a very 
attractive apartment, with three rooms and 
bath, which I have furnished and fixed up 
to suit myself. The family on the other 
side of the house are delightful, and we 
get along beautifully. So my living ac- 
commodations are very satisfactory, and 
for this I am grateful. 

For fun, I have what to me is a grand 
hobby, and also brings in a little extra 
money. In recent years, I was able to 
study with a fine teacher of Early Ameri- 
can decoration, William L. Crowell. From 
him I learned to redecorate old furniture 
with stencils and gold leaf, and to decor- 
ate trays with steneils; gold leaf or oil 
paints. The possibilities it this work are 
unlimited, and I love it verysdearly. It is 
my one great idea of fun. Until recently, 
it was only a hobby; but lastyear I ex- 
hibited some of my things at, a public 
show, and as a result I am now making a 
place for myself as a decorator, and am 
receiving as many orders as I ‘have time 
for. 

I do not go to church because I cannot 
follow the service. I do considerable 
reading, and go to the movies about once 
a week, even though I miss much from 
being unable to follow the dialog. On 
my short vacations, I go to New York 
City, which is only two hours’ ride away. 
My daughter is teaching in New York, so 
I spend some time with her and with 
former lip reading pupils. I love ice 
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- hockey and good tennis matches; also, 
football games. The latter I see at Yale 
University, and the others in New York. 
So I manage to have a very good time. 

I am gradually making some good 
friends, and I call on them frequently. 
As I go alone, they talk directly to me, 
and I| get along beautifully, so | am not 
so much aware of my deafness. I usually 
keep away from large social gatherings 
unless the group is large enough to break 
up into small groups, in which case I can 
get something from it. But in the main, 
I keep away from the things I no longer 
enjoy, and I feel this is a wise guide for 
all with impaired hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A, TABER, 
CoNnNECTICUT 


Solitude &4 Deux Not for the H.O.H. 


I am sure that letter will interest all 
hard of hearing persons. I doubt that it 
applies to the hard of hearing who can 
use an amplifier to good advantage, but 
it does apply to the “submerged tenth” 
who are entirely dependent on lipreading 
as a means of communication. | happen 
to belong to that group myself, and while 
I doubt that I would ever have taken the 
drastic steps Mr. Taber has taken to secure 
what he calls happiness, still, I can under- 
stand why he did what he did; and I can 
echo much of what he says about the ad- 
vantages of living alone. 


Each of us must follow his own inter- 
pretation, of course, and I am not sure | 
would enjoy living alone if I had not had 
for years a succession of jobs that brought 
me much personal satisfaction and some 
opportunity for self expression. These 
positions not only involved working beside 
pleasant and understanding individuals, 
but they provided a large measure of 
human interest. Even the paper work they 
have involved has brought me hundreds of 
friends in all parts of the world. I have 
met very few of these friends personally, 
but our paper exchange of ideas has been 
highly satisfying, and has made up for 
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many things that I have missed otherwise. 

My approach to “living alone and liking 
it” is a little different from Mr. Taber’s, 
I did not have to flee a large family, but 
I did have to sidestep several different 
opportunities to team up with a normally 
hearing person of my own sex for pur- 
poses of companionship and housekeeping. 
I have always avoided such commitments, 
since I have learned through past experi- 
ence that it is a rare hearing person who 
is unselfish enough and _ imaginative 
enough to allow a deaf companion his 
social innings. 

Given a deaf person and a normally 
hearing one, no matter what the relation- 
ship, brother and sister, devoted mother 
and child, or long-time friends, one of 
two things pretty generally happens: 1, 
the normally hearing person bags all the 
conversation, and, as Mr. Taber phrases 
it, the deaf person “just sits,” or; 2, the 
normally hearing one tries with mistaken 
missionary zeal to interpret everything to 
the deaf one, managing to convey the im- 
pression that the deaf one cannot engage 
in conversation without such interpreta- 
tion. And, human nature being what it is, 
and being invincibly prone to follow the 
line of least resistance, all visitors address 
their talk to the hearing member of the 
team, and the deaf one is left out. 

And so I choose to live by myself; and 
when I have a party it is my party, and 
when I have visitors, they are my visitors, 
and they direct their conversation to me 
and not to someone else. This is not 
selfishness; it is self preservation. I am 
not saying it is the ideal arrangement for 
any of us, and, given my choice, I would 
take the large family group, if I could 
have the kind of family in which I grew 
up; but I would think a long time before 
I would team up with one normally hear- 
ing person. Note, please, this statement 
does not refer to marriage, which is an- 
other story altogether. 

* * * 

Here is a very different problem re- 
lated to deafness, and one not often 
broached in this column. I like very much 
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wanmese Teachers of Lip Reading smn 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucenia M. Moors 
821% N. Spaulding Ave. 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKB BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franors H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpNA Kury MONS®ES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. L&avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Marie K. Mason, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pernypacker 6780 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. WM. T. Ciay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss MARIE SLAOK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


Mrs. MarGARET B. RICHARDSON South Carolina 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITS G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Rome 

Miss EmIty CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 
Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EuizaABeTH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
536 W. Washington St. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovisp HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Ation I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucrute P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIB M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


Virginia 


Iynchburg 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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the writer’s approach, as she sets down 
her observations. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

When I first began reading your 
column, a year and a half ago, | felt in 
my bones that, sooner or later, | would 
want to write to you. Well, here goes. 
Let me set it down, both as a caution to 
myself at some future date, and as a plea 
to others. 

I have in mind the parents of little deaf 
children, whose young ones, through the 
fine efforts of parents and teachers, have 
begun to express themselves in speech. 
These particular parents are elated, as 
well they should be. But their elation 
leads them to the conclusion that their 
child succeeded only because of his or 
her profound mental powers. This may 
well be the case, but when explained in 
this fashion to others it creates confusion. 

First, it becomes a factor of discour- 
agement to parents of other little deaf 
children who, for various reasons, have 
not yet begun to express themselves orally. 
Second, it is confusing to the friends, rel- 
atives and public generally whom it is the 
duty of our parents to keep accurately in- 
formed. Those who persist in their ignor- 
ance will invariably comment (while the 
little “genius” is being discussed), “They 
would exchange him for a dull kid with 
good ears any day in the week.” Those 
who want to learn will be denied knowl- 
edge of the combined devotion, sacrifice 
and effort of the educators of the deaf 
that have made it possible through the 
past decade for all deaf children of normal 
intelligence to learn to speak. 

Elation! Yes! Pride of achievement! 
Yes! Parental pride in a bright child! 
By all means! I shall hit the ceiling with 
joy and burst with pride simultaneously 
when my two deaf babies begin to speak. 
But at the same time, an objectivity which 
can enable us to extend a wise and help- 
ing hand to the new arrivals in the same 
boat is very much in order. 

Many thanks to a real morale builder! 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B., New York. 
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Now that is a very interesting letter, 
worthy of considerable thought. Unfor. 
tunately, the writer lays herself open to 
some misinterpretation, and at the same 
time reveals too limited a knowledge of 
the whole complex problem of teaching 
speech to the deaf. Much of what she says 
is true. The idea that deaf children have 
to be exceptionally “smart” to learn to 
speak is fostered both by the parents of 
children who do speak well, and also by 
some defeatist educators, who prefer to 
follow the line of least resistance, and say 
that the schools for the deaf that produce 
good speech “handpick” all their pupils 
from the upper intellectual brackets. Still, 
there are so many ramifications of the 
problem that if the “new comer in the 
same boat” is to be informed, there will 
have to be considerably more information 
provided than the mere statement that 
good speech in a deaf child does not al- 
ways mean superior intelligence. 

It would be easy to pick flaws in R. B’s. 
letter. 1, Speech for the deaf has been 
advocated and made possible for much 
longer than the past decade; 2, Even now, 
opportunities for speech learning are far 
from equal and universal; 3, Even given a 
good teacher and good speech environ- 
ment at school, there are many other fac- 
tors involved: i.e., parental attitude, speech 
environment at home as well as at school, 
degree of residual hearing and amount of 
use made of that hearing, etc., etc. 

She is justified in resenting the attitude 
some parents assume—that their child- 
ren’s good speech is due to superior men- 
tality; and yet here again I want to qualify 
what she says. In many cases, the mother 
whose child has good speech has con- 
tributed much to that end, so much that 
she knows what the new comer has to 
learn, and, nine times out of ten, is eager 
and willing to help. 

It is an interesting and fruitful topic of 
discussion, and the Mail Box is wide open 
for further comments, both on this subject 
and on the subject of Living Alone. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 
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. together with our laboratory and field experience of 
NU nearly two years with this revolutionary war-discovered tech- 
nique . . . have resulted in remarkable improvements in the tiny, 
single-unit SOLO-PAK hearing aid. We are gratified that so many 
thousands are enjoying better, more natural hearing and greater 
convenience and economy with SOLO-PAK .. . the instrument that 
isaee, 00: Se led the way with the “printed electronic circuit.” Write now for 
pak accepted free literature describing this instrument and for the name of your 
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Salem Massachusetts 
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A Lipreader Less Than a Year Old 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


HILIP was born deaf. So were his 
Piste and mother. He also has a con- 

genitally deaf aunt. The mother and 
aunt both are remarkably good lip readers. 
Thus the child, living with his family in 
the grandparents’ home, has always been 
surrounded by people who understood his 
handicap and knew how to talk to him. 

At six months of age Philip responded 
to the questions “Where is Bertha?” and 
“Where is the rattle?” by looking in the 
correct directions. 

At eight months he could indicate his 
understanding of a great many words, such 
as clock, cup, chair, dog, flower, woman, 
man, grandpa. 

At twelve months he understood rabbit, 
duck, bear, airplane, car, lamb chop, Shir- 
ley, grandmother, mommy, etc. 

At twenty months, sitting on a high seat 
on the front seat of an automobile between 
the chauffeur and his grandmother, Philip 
attracted the attention of the chauffeur to 
the red light and then to the green light, 
indicating that the car was to stop for one 
and to start for the other. 

At twenty-two months, driving over a 
road to which he was accustomed, he ob- 
jected when the chauffeur turned in an 
unfamiliar direction, indicating that the 
car should go the other way. 

At two and one-half years, if asked 
“Where is Grandpa,” Philip would reply 
with an attempt at the word “Store” and to 
the question, “Where is Daddy,” he would 
try to say “Work.” His approximation of 
these words was intelligible to the family. 
If his mother said “1, 2, 3,” Philip would 
continue with “4, 5.” He understood the 
meaning of “1” and “2” but said “3, 4, 5” 
only from imitation. He definitely under- 
stood the meaning of “One, two, three— 
go!” and would run when given such a 
command. His mother was making some- 
thing for his father and when asked “Who 
is it for?” Philip replied, “For Daddy.” 





PHILIP AT 24%. YEARS OF AGE 


Philip’s third birthday was August 25, 
1948, and I saw him on May 5, 1948. Most 
of the above information was given to me 
by his family, but I also had an oppor- 
tunity to see that he apparently understood 
anything that was said to him—“anything” 
in this case meaning anything that might 
be said to any other little two-year-old. He 
often picks up words from conversation not 
addressed to him—for example, he indi- 
cated delight when he saw his grandmother 
tell me that we were going to have 
“movies.” (The pictures showed his mother 
talking to him at various ages, from six or 
eight months to two years.) 

Philip’s grandmother, Mrs. H. I. Scharf- 
man, of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., has read the 
above statement and says it is correct in 
every detail. 

* * x 

The foregoing account was written about 
seven months ago. Philip’s family tell me 
that since that time, his progress has con- 
tinued rapidly. His lip reading vocabulary 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MODERN ELECTRONIC SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FACILITATES HEARING AID REPAIR 

A recent survey indicates that hearing aid users consider 

“service” one of the two most important factors in the 

choice of a hearing aid. 

Western Electric Hearing Aid users may now take ad- 
vantage of unique service facilities available to them 
through Western Electric Hearing Aid dealers. These 
facilities include the use of a marvel of science called 
the “Service Master"—a machine which can quickly 
diagnose by electronic means the source of trouble in a 
hearing aid which is not functioning properly. Another 
standard Western Electric service unit is the “Gain 
Master,” an electronic device which accurately tests re- 
paired hearing aids to make sure that they again func- 
tion at full capacity. These two new scientific instruments 
eliminate guesswork in hearing aid repairs. 

The Western Electric Hearing Aids dealer in your 
locality will be glad to give you further details on Western 
Electric’s servicing system and on the newest Western 
Electric Hearing Aids. (You'll find his name listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. ) 





Your purchase of a 


Western Electric 
Hearing Aid 
assures you: 


% services of a person 
specializing in hearing aids 


% the use of scientific 
testing techniques 


*% knowledge gained 
through research in the 
world’s leading sound and 
speech laboratories 


% the use of modern elec- 
tronic service equipment 


*% the experience of 
skilled technicians, locally 
and from coast to coast 
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Western Electric Hearing Aids DEPT. 380-VI, 195 BROADWAY, N. Y., N. Y. 
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“Medresco,” The English Hearing Aid 


HE British National Health Service 

Bill went into effect on July 1, 1948. 

One of the provisions is that any 
qualifying hard of hearing person in the 
United Kingdom may be given free of 
charge a Government sponsored and pro- 
duced hearing aid, together with batteries, 
replacements and continuous service. This 
instrument is known as “Medresco” (from 
the words “Medical Research Council’’). 
The Volta Bureau staff has had no oppor- 
tunity to see or try the device, but many 
comments on it have been received. 

A British hearing aid man says: “It 
is with great personal satisfaction that I 
can now tell you that hearing aids in this 
country have been established by what 
amounts to a Government decree. I have 
heard personally from the lips of our pres- 
ent Minister of Health that not only is 
good hearing necessary, but it is essential 
to the very existence of any person who 
has to earn his livelihood.” While he does 
not mention the Medresco, or express any 
opinion as to its merits, he does express 
gratitude at the widespread acceptance of 
hearing aids which has come about as a 
result of the Government program in the 
British Isles. 

The president of one of the large Ameri- 
can hearing aid companies writes: “Hav- 
ing seen the Medresco British socialized 
hearing aid, I can truthfully say that I 
feel both the instrument and the system of 
distribution and service are going to re- 
sult in a tremendous waste of money and 
inferior hearing service to the hard of 
hearing in the British Isles. The instru- 
ment is already three years behind devel- 
opments in this country.” 

This is in line with the opinion of an- 
other American hearing aid manufacturer 
who states that he has investigated the 
Medresco and the program rather thor- 
oughly and who says: 

“The development of the Government 
hearing aid has been under the direction 


of the Post Office Department . . . . which 


has had no experience in the specialized 
art required in the production of hearing 
aids, and as a result, the new hearing aid 
is definitely obsolete before it was even pro- 
duced. 

“I found a quite general opinion in 
the British hearing aid industry that the 
proposed Government aid had been de- 
signed solely along utilitarian lines to use 
large clumsy batteries, and without much 
consideration for the comfort or conveni- 
ence of the user, and that it would be of 
little practical value to any but the mod- 
erately deafened, and of course to those 
who would be unable to purchase even 
the most moderately priced hearing aids. 

“T find that, in order to save costs of 
batteries, the batteries supplied with the 
instrument (without charge) have been 
made so large and ungainly that a man 
cannot fit them in his back pocket, and 
I am completely unaware as to how a 
woman would be able to wear the batteries 
under her blouse, or on her person. I 
understand that it is planned that the bat- 
teries are to be worn in a leather case 
swung from the shoulder. . . . The only 
receiver which they have available is a 
flat watchcase-type receiver, an obsolete 
type that no American would wear, and 
it is planned later to provide a small Brush 
type crystal receiver with a slide contact.” 

The Duke of Montrose, the president 
of the National Institute for the Deaf in 
England, voiced his opinion at a recent 
meeting, according to a published report 
from which we quote: “He had tried them 
out, thought they were a very good begin- 
ning but that there were too many ‘strings’ 
and too much battery bulk. He had hoped 
that the Government would eventually 
make available some form of monopack 
with the earpiece cord as the only impedi- 
ment. Apart from convenience and aes- 
thetics, he felt that the ordinary working 
man should not be cluttered up with so 
much harness if he was to do his job.” 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Hsu WEARING AIDS got that way 


(Raytheon contributions to develop- 
ment of the Hearing Aid as a fine 
precision-electronic instrument) 


TUNES OUT NOISE... 








MICROPHONICS, say the experts, are ‘extraneous 
sounds caused by vibration of filaments and other parts 
in an electronic tube.’’ To users of early Hearing Aids, 
they were unpleasant reminders of bells, gongs, cats. 
In modern Hearing Aids microphonics are virtually 
unknown... thanks to an important Raytheon tube 
development in which the filament and other parts 
subject to vibration were shortened to one-half their 
former length. In addition, filaments are now made of 
stronger material and held under higher tension, thus 
raising the vibration frequency so that unpleasant 
sounds are no longer audible. 

Accomplishments such as this, along with general 
superiority of design and construction, have placed 
the name RAYTHEON on 90G of all Hearing Aid 

Tubes in use today. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NYol-Talo] MUAY) ol-MNY-Ta ile) g) 
Excellence in Electonics 55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Letter from Nurnberg, Germany 


With great joy I received the Volta Re- 
view. 

It contains many nice articles. To my 
great joy two American friends have 
agreed to correspond with me. One in 
Illinois gives lessons to the hard of hear- 
ing; the other is a college student in Indi- 
ana. Perhaps I will still get some letters 
from ladies from other places like Texas, 
Ohio, and so on. 

Now I will gladly tell you about the 
Union for the Hard of Hearing in: Nurn- 
berg. Our union here has been <allowed 
to revive within the last six months, and 
was given that privilege without cost. The 
hearing aid installation, which was de- 
stroyed by attacks from the ‘air, has been 
almost completely restored again by one of 
our members with ‘great effort on his: part, 
so that now it gives‘us pleasure ‘to attend 
the meetings and listen to thé lectures. The 
meetings take place once a month, and we 
are very happy to be together again, and 
grateful to be able to do what we can. At 
present we have 110 .members, but the 
number rises constantly. 

Nurnberg is the principal seat of the 
hard of hearing in Bavaria, and from here 
the influence reaches out to other towns. 

I greet you with friendly wishes for a 
happy New Year. 

ANNY LINKE 


A Letter from Denmark 


In answering your inquiry of sometime 
ago as to the education of the deaf in Den- 
mark during the occupation by the Ger- 
mans from 1940-45, I am glad to say that 
it did not suffer so much here in Scandi- 
navia as in most other European countries. 
Our three state schools closed and sent 
their pupils home during some 18 months, 
an action considered by many as unneces- 
sary—parents naturally enough became dis- 
satisfied. The three small private non- 
residential schools did not discontinue. 


And schools for hearing students—also 
residential grammar schools—continued 
their work uninterruptedly the whole time, 
except in some towns, particularly in 
Copenhagen, where the premises were 
taken over by the Germans, and in many 
cases left by them in a damaged condi- 
tion. Elementary school instruction in 
Copenhagen really suffered badly in this 
way, but the Germans did not interfere 
with the teaching syllabus, even in higher 
schools where English was taught. 
Denmark suffered most economically. 
The German troops emptied all shops and 
stores every where. They paid for the 
goods—with Danish money requested on a 


‘large scale from the: State bank! Conse- 


quently the country with all its economic 


‘resources was badly , impoverished, our 
‘factories disturbed,.and our mercantile navy 


lost 40-50%: of its tonnage, but fortunate- 
ly weihad no Quisling in Denmark! Of 
course’ we had a lot of rascals who profited 
by selling to the Germans and helping them 
in other ways. The moral standard has 
suffered very badly here as in many other 
countries—in most. other countries. 

An official: committee appointed by the 
Ministry,:a few years ago, to reconsider 
the present organization for the instruction 
of the deaf (with compulsion from the age 
of 7 to 16 years) has had its work retarded 
by the war. The famous Danish organiza- 
tion established in 1867, separating the 
semi-mute from the born-deaf and teach- 
ing them in the Nyborg school or in a 
small private school in Copenhagen, may 
be in danger, because parents wish more 
local schools for the deaf in the bigger 
towns. The example from Scotland (see 
the “Teacher of the Deaf,” Jan.-Feb., 1948) 
may serve as a serious warning against 
such tendencies. 

In Norway an attempt has unsuccess- 
fully been made to establish a school for 
graduates from the deaf-schools. There 
were too few deaf young people who wanted 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE NEW | J NJ | YX MipcETs 










After years of experience and research in con- 
structing custom-built hearing aids, we have at 
last attained one major objective—the produc. 
tion of reasonably priced, low-operating-cost, 
full-fidelity aids—the UNEX MIDGETS. These 
tiny precision instruments are truly a magnifi- 
cent advance in electronic engineering and 
skill, a great contribution to the comfort and 
fuller life of the hard of hearing. 


In addition to its unusually low initial cost, 
there is amazing economy in the day-to-day 
operation of any UNEX MIDGET. Batteries 
last and last! and each instrument is fully 
guaranteed. 


“Hear Better—Live Happier!” 


NICHOLS & CLARK. 


Hathorne 1, Massachusetts 


Full-fidelity Hearing Aids... 


a miracle of electronic 
engineering achievement! 


Model 95 


for any crystal 


receiver.............. only $9 ~ 


Model 110 only ®110 


greater power and range — for 
crystal or magnetic reception 


Our latest developments in tiny 
one-piece precision instruments— 


Beautifully designed, these tiny aids weigh (in- 
cluding batteries) only 454 ounces, smaller 
than most ladies’ compacts or cigaret cases— 
and just as lovely. 

Before you invest in any hearing aid, have 
your dealer demonstrate the clear superiority 


of a new UNEX MIDGET! Mail this coupon 


for descriptive folder. 


Pee eneene ee ee eee ee ee ene eeeeneeee = 'e 
NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass. 


Please send me full details of the NEW UNEX 
MIDGETS—Model 95 and Model 110 


I ik cae neem incdicecin ane Seeeeaiecete 


Dealer’s Name 
(Dealer inquiries given careful consideration) 


seeeeeseteseaeseecaeseeanl 
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Our Miscellany 


An Unprofessional Practice 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in its issue of October 30, 
reported that physicians in various parts 
of the country are being offered, and some 
have accepted, money from dealers for 
recommending particular makes of hearing 
aids. The Journal did not say, but hearing 
aid dealers do report, that some physicians 
request such fees. 

“Such a transaction between the doctor 
and the dispenser of hearing aids,” says 
the Journal, “constitutes a rebate and is 
in direct contravention to the stand of the 
American Medical Association in this mat- 
ter. It is degrading to the profession and 
commercializes the doctor who accepts 


such a ‘kick-back’.” 





An Inquiry 


I hope to purchase a hearing aid within 
a few months and have sifted down the 
field to about three to choose from, namely 
—a, b, and c. 

With so much money involved in the 
purchase of one I want to be sure I am 
getting the best. I know you do not re- 
commend any particular hearing aid, but 
only advise getting the one best suited to 
your hearing loss. The dealers all have 
their sales talk to knock the other fellow’s 
product—it leaves one more puzzled than 
ever. 

The “a” salesman tells me they are the 
only one who have the instrument for 
testing one’s hearing to decide whether the 
receiver should be worn in the ear or 
back of the ear, and that they have a pat- 
ent on the latter—other hearing aid com- 
panies having to get that part from them 
—hence, other hearing aid companies tell 
you you don’t need that part. 

The “b” agent says that is untrue, that 
they have the same ways and means for 
testing one’s hearing as the “a” company 
has. Also, they tell you the “a” company 


charges you $50.00 every six months to | 


6699 
a 


recondition the instrument, while they 
—the “b” company—give you a life time 
service free. 


The “c” salesman says his company has 7 


always been years ahead of the other hear- 
ing aid companies in design and workman- 
ship. They want you to believe that the 
“c” instrument you buy today is several 
years ahead of all the other instruments 
on the market. 

So what can one believe? Surely with 
so many doubts in one’s mind, one cannot 
expect to get the most out of any hearing 
aid. I would appreciate if you would clear 
these doubts up for me. 


The Reply to the Inquiry 


Thank you for the frank statement of 
your difficulties. No, we cannot tell you 
which one of the three instruments to 
select, but we can state some general prin- 
ciples of good salesmanship. 

In the first place, we wish to say that 
the aids are all good; all have been ac- 
cepted by the Council on Physical Medi- 
cine of the American Medical Association, 
and all, as you know, are advertised in 
the Volta Review. The firms back of these 
aids are reputable and their ethical stan- 
dards fair, we are sure. However, local 
representatives often adopt their own tac- 
tics. 

If you went to a store to buy any house- 
hold article or any kind of garment, you 
would expect the salesman to show you 
the good points of the product you were 
considering. If he began knocking the pro- 
ducts sold in the store across the street, 
you would mentally label him as an un- 
trained salesman and would disregard his 
“knocks” and decide for yourself whether 
the product you were considering was 
what you wanted. I suggest that you fol- 
low the same plan with the hearing aid. 

Take a friend or relative with you and 
ask for a trial of the instrument there in 
the office. (We doubt if any of the sales- 
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Actual Photograph 
of VERI-smoll 
PARAVOX 


PARAVOX FIRST AGAIN! 


Wins First and Only Prize, Communication Class, 
Seventh Modern Plastics Competition, 1948, 
for Ingenious Hearing-Aid Design. 





The Seventh Modern Plastics Competition, a 1948 event, 
brought before six judges, of national prominence, 
thousands of plastic items. In the Communication Class, 
these judges decided that Paravox Hearing Aid was first. fin 


This recognition of Paravox expert technical skill is 
gratifying. This national honor is another ‘‘first’’ for 
Paravox. 





For Paravox was the first one-case, one-cord, small, 
wearable, vacuum-tube hearing aid in America; first to 
be called ‘*All-in-One’’; first of a line that has completely 


changed hearing aid design in America. The Seventh Modern 
Why not try the newest Paravox, the smallest and light- epee torr asics 


est hearing aid (using 224% volt ‘‘B’’ battery) in the 
world? Why not see for yourself the extreme comfort you —‘ For ‘meritorious application of 


can get with a clear sounding, powerful Paravox that is _ Plastics Paravox has received the 
1948 Award, Communications 


sie ts > Why nt 

sO easy to use? Why not try the champion? Clon: ‘Tile Aaah eat ies be 

: : . this Class, is indicative of the 

Remember there are three sizes of Paravox Hearing Aids,— x lath ‘quidictann Whistle ‘email 
there's a Paravox ‘‘to fit your Need, your Pocket, your Purse’! in America. 


Manufactured by PARAVOX, INC. e 2081 East 4th Street e@ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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men will let you take one home.) Have 
this person carry on a conversation with 
you, or read names to you out of the tele- 
phone book, or use the enclosed word 
list. Try each instrument in the same way, 
with the same person using the same tone 
of voice. Make your decision wholly on 
the basis of your ability to understand. In 
other words, consider the positive factors 
involved in the case. Just disregard all 
the negative things which one representa- 
tive may say about his competitor’s pro- 
duct. 

We hope very much that you will find 
an instrument that will help you. 





“The Gadfly—Evil” Wins First Prize 


For the first time in eight years, Gal- 
laudet College was represented and hon- 
ored when two of its students, Lawrence 
Newman and Helen Ross Sewell, both 
members of the class of 1948, won first 
prize and honorable mention respectively 
from the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women for their poetry. Mr. New- 
man’s poem, “The Gadfly—Evil,” expresses 
the idea that evil is human. It appears 
in the May edition of the Clerc Issue 
of the Buff and Blue. Another of his 
poems, “Sutteeism,” also received hon- 
orable mention. 

“Cocktails,” Mrs. Sewell’s poem, ap- 
peared in the March edition of the same 
publication. 





New Zealand Issues Free 
Hearing Aids 

A letter from the President of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing, 
published in the British Medical Journal 
for June 1948, gives the following infor- 
mation: 

After many years of planning and re- 
search, New Zealand has authorized the 
establishment of hearing aid clinics at 
public hospitals, to issue free aids to all 
persons found needing them. Some of the 
clinics were started as early as November, 
1947. The “Universal,” a sort of master 
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hearing aid, which meets all the require- 
ments of the New Zealand Standard Speci- 
fication, was selected by the Government 
from a group of bidders, and this instru- 
ment is fitted to suit each person’s hearing 
loss by means of various combinations of 
receivers, batteries, or adjustments. 

By June 1948 there were six distribu- 
tion clinics in New Zealand and others 
were being readied for opening. Over 
90% of the patients have taken the “Uni- 
versal” aid, the only one which is given 
free by the Government. Of the remaining 
10%, there were some who preferred mak- 
ing their own selection and purchase from 
the hearing aids on the regular market. 





Annual Report and NID Information | 

Under. the title of NID, the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, 105 Gower Street, 
London, England, publishes bulletins of in- 
formation on many subjects important to 
the welfare of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing: The Government Hearing Aid, 
Lip Reading Classes and Social Clubs for 
the Hard of Hearing, The Approved List of 
Dealers in Aids to Hearing, and a Scheme 
for the Training of Teachers of Lip Read- 
ing to the Adult Deafened are four recently 
received by the Volta Bureau Library. The 
Institute’s Annual Report, 1947, covers its 
over-all welfare work and the regional 
associations which promote its effectiveness 
throughout England, North Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. 





Reports Received 


The Volta Bureau Library acknowledges 
with appreciation the receipt of the fol- 
lowing school reports for its files: 

Mary Hare Grammar School for the 
Deaf, Sussex, England, for period ending 
March 31, 1948. 

Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 21, 1947. 

Manilla School for the Deaf, Stockholm, 
Sweden, for the year 1947-1948. 

School for the Deaf, Vaxjo, Sweden, for 
the year 1947-1948. 
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Hearing Aid Dealers’ Licenses? 

An organization, formed in Los Angeles 
several years ago, is known as the Hearing 
Aid Association of Southern California. 
They have a State Charter, a creed, and a 
fine code of ethics. One of their purposes 
is the improvement of relations between 
sellers and buyers of hearing aids. 

Recently organizations like the one in 
Los Angeles have been formed in other 
cities and other states, with similar objec- 
tives and codes. These organizations are 
attempting to set up better procedures; 
better for the buyers as well as for the 
dealers. 

As there are similar organizations in a 
number of California cities, a State fed- 
eration is under consideration. A bill to 
set up standards and requirements for deal- 
ers and salesmen is in preparation by the 
legislative committee and may be intro- 
duced at the next meeting of the State 
Legislature. This bill will require by law 
a thorough training and a minimum of ex- 
perience for every person before he can 
fit hearing aids, and a license issued by a 
Board of Examiners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 





Children in Devastated Countries 


A recent bulletin from the Commission 
for International Education Reconstruc- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., lists some of the needs of 
physically handicapped children in devas- 
tated countries as prepared by the Recon- 
struction Department, UNESCO, Paris. It 
points up the real need for centers and in- 
stitutions of all types to take care of these 
physically handicapped children in Greece, 
Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Italy. 
From all accounts the Commission is do- 
ing a splendid service in this field, but it is 
unfortunate that there is no clear differen- 
tiation between the crippled and other 
types of physically handicapped children. 
In many items in the bulletin the term 
“physically handicapped” is not properly 
used. The statements mentioning the physi- 
cally handicapped apparently refer only to 
the crippled. 
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In Your Hearing Aid? 








Try 
BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 





Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteries 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line “wate 


Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 
ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 
Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a mew cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 








Nos. U20E 
and 2ZE 


BURGESS 





hearingaid balleries 





























if you need a 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER™ 
© 





. «+ please let us know. The‘ supply 
is now adequate to meet current 
demands. 


Ask your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 
* For persons with impaired hearing who want louder 


telephone reception. Fits any telephone. Has volume 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 





























“THE BEST YET!” 


That is what a well known teacher 
of lip reading calls 
THE VOLTA BUREAU BOOK 
OF LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 


VOLUME 9 


“Usable Material of High Standard” 
“I am telling my normal students that it 
should be put on their ‘must’ list.” 


$1.50 to Volta Review subscribers, 
$2.50 to non-subscribers 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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Association for Aural Education 


The California Association of Teachers 
of the Hard of Hearing, the outgrowth of! 
an organization formed at Miss Lucy Ella” 
Case’s home in Pasadena twenty years ago, 
held a meeting on November 6, 1948, at | 
which time it was voted to change the name_ 
to include the whole field of hearing con.” 
servation and total rehabilitation of the - 
hard of hearing, beginning with audiom. 
eter and other tests, and finally the teach- © 
ing of skills and placement in industry, — 
The group will henceforth be known as the 
California Association for Aural Educa- | 
tion. ; 

The November 6th meeting was held in 
three sessions: Forenoon, Luncheon and 
Afternoon programs. Two members of the 
State Department of Education staff were 
present, Mr. Francis W. Doyle, Chief of 
the Bureau of Special Education, and Mrs. 
Vivian Lynndelle, Consultant on Education — 
of the Hard of Hearing. . 





New Pre-School Class 


The University of Kansas Medical Cen- 
ter opened a pre-school class in September 
1948 with an enrollment of twelve deaf ~ 
children ranging in age from 2% to 5 
years old. Promoters of the class were 
Mrs. J. O. Gill, chairman of the hard of 
hearing committee of the Woman’s City 
Club of Kansas City, and Mrs. Harry C. 
Walton, who interested Dr. LaVerne B. 
Spake, clinical professor of ear, nose and 
throat at the center and supervisor of the 
hearing clinic, in taking over the work 
which had been started on a small scale 
two years ago at 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
An audiologist and a teacher of the deaf 
have been engaged. 





New Jersey Hearing Center 

Progress is reported in the establishment 
of a proposed New Jersey Hearing Center 
in Newark, which will be affiliated with 
the Newark Eye and Ear Infirmary. A 
building has been purchased, and after 
suitable alterations have been completed it 
will be especially adapted for use as a 
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FREE! 


Learn how much 
better and more 
clearly Beltone un- 
covers precious 
sounds you, per- 
haps, thought lost 
forever. Just mail 


To the Person who is 


43 







and is Tired of 
Straining to 




















@Do you miss music, the voices of 
loved ones, all the sounds that make 
up life? 

Sounds long lost—even low-voiced 
conversation, church sermons and 
business conferences with many voices 
taking part, are all brought back with 
Beltone, the new amazing One-Unit 
Hearing Aid. 

This tiny device, which weighs only 

* a few ounces, is all you wear. 

























care! on *™ o 


a 

" Guaranteed by > 

Housekeeping 
.) 
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or 
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No cost or obligation. 


[ 
I 
l 
coupon for valuable free book. 
| 
l 
l 


No more heavy, clumsy sep- 
arate battery packs or 
dangling battery wires. The 
Beltone reproduces faithfully 
the sounds you want to hear 
without discomfort or incon- 
venience. No button need 
show in the ear. 












BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-1 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
the new FREE booklet of interesting facts about 
DEAFNESS and HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 














The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 





$13.50 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series ITI. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and II_._______$37.50 
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clinic to test hearing, give advice on hear 
ing aids, and provide instruction in lip 
reading and speech correction. Services of 
the Center will be available to any resident 
of the state of New Jersey. 





Brother Leothard 


The Rev. Brother Leothard, teacher and 
friend of the deaf in Brussels, Belgium, 
died on May 22, 1948. He had taught at 
schools for the deaf in Ghent, Woluwe, 
and Charleroi, was for many years head 
of the vocational training school for boys 
at Ghent, and organizer of the football 
club, “Surdac F. C.,” which established 
an enviable record. As chairman of so- 
cieties of the deaf in Flanders, he visited 
many different towns, thanks to his trusty 
bicycle. During the dark war years it was 
his province to secure food and fuel for 
the Institute for the Deaf at Ghent. Per- 
sonal services to the deaf included visits to 
government commissions, bishops, courts, 
churches and prisons. He was a “brother” 
in every sense of the word. 





Speech and Voice Therapy 


The New York Society for Speech and 
Voice Therapy devoted its November 
meeting, held at Hunter College on the 
10th, to the Role of Modern Hearing Aids 
and Audiometers in Speech Correction. 
Augusta Jellinek, Ph.D., discussed the 
therapeutic importance of electrical de- 
vices and Mary Wood Whitehurst related 
her experiences in Army Rehabilitation. 
Mr. R. D. Voss demonstrated hearing aids 
and Mr. J. D. Manny, audiometers. S. J. 
Kopetzky, M.D., and Paul Lindenberg, 
M.D., rounded out the discussion. 





Zeal for American Democracy 

The United States Office of Education 
has issued a special number of School Life, 
called Zeal for American Democracy: Edu- 
cation to Meet the Challenge of Totali- 
tarianism. From the opening article—a 
stirring one by John W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education—to the se- 
lected reading lists on American Democ- 
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Which tupe of HEARING AID have you? 


HERE IS VALUABLE INFORMATION ON 


“EVEREADY” BATTERY COMBINATIONS AND PRICES— 


_— 


The sensational, new 
“Eveready” “‘A”’ battery 
No. 1005E.../asts three 
times as long as its pred- 
ecessor (No. 1016-E) — 
because it actually 
“breathes’’ oxygen 
fromtheair! . §.70 


“Eveready” “‘B’’ battery 
No. 412-E delivers 
22% volts — yet it’s 


| SMALL, SINGLE-UNIT AIDS — 





smaller than a box of safety matches! . . . $1.05 


(15- and 30-volt miniature ‘‘Eveready’’ ‘‘B” batteries — 
Nos. 411-E and 413-E—also available.) 











oak PRN Saale 


These ‘Eveready’ 
batteries can be 
used with all exist- 
ing plug-in sets em- 
ploying 2214 or 30 
volts. 
‘“*Eveready’’‘‘A’’ 
battery No. 1040-P. 
$.27 
Use the 30-volt 
“*Eveready’’‘‘B’’ 
battery No. 430-P. 
$1.65 


("B” battery No. 420-P, 2214 volts, also available.) 


(Pare 





For high-voltage 
aids, get the 
“Eveready’’ ‘‘A’’ 
battery No. 1052-P. 
227 
“Eveready’’ ‘‘B’’ 
battery No. 455-P 
delivers 45 volts. 
$1.90 
(“‘Eveready’’ 33- 
volt ‘‘B’’ battery 
No. 433-P is also 
available.) 





413-8 





OTHER SINGLE- OR 
DOUBLE-UNIT TYPES 


For long life and econ- 
omy, use‘ Eveready’ “*A’”’ 
battery No. 1035. $.10 
“Eveready” “‘B” battery 
No. 420-E delivers 2214 
volts. . . . $1.40 
(“Eveready” 15- and 30- 
volt ‘‘B’’ batteries— 
Nos. 417-E and 430-E— 
are also available.) 









































The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Mini-Max”’ 


EVEREADY 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 





distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 

30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. ¥. 
Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation 








AG 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
1. 7.2 Eee $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and It, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
__.P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 














with the new * 


GSI W235 


@ small, single unit 
e light in weight 
© easy to wear 
“wemed for Gem: S$ Anniverne: 


Call for Free t#emunst: ation 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
50 West 29 Street 
New York City 
Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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racy, there is food for thought for all 
American citizens, both adults and young 
citizens in the making. 

Single copies sell for 10 cents and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Lots of 100 
sent to one address may be had for $7.50, 
The prize of a yearly subscription to School 
Life, 10 issues, is $1.00. 





A Lipreader Less Than a Year Old 
(Continued from page 32) 


is much larger, he has learned to read his 
own name and the names of six or eight 
other persons and objects, from printed 
cards, and—high light in his experience!— 
he has entered nursery school. All of the 
other children hear normally, and the teach- 
ers are inexperienced with the deaf. It is 
too soon to make any report on the out- 
come of the nursery school venture, but it 
has begun well. The teachers are amazed 
at Philip’s ability to understand them and 
to participate in the regular school ac- 
tivities. 

Philip has also learned the difference be- 
tween the words “smart” and “stupid.” If 
asked, “Are you stupid, Philip?” he shakes 
his head no, and says, “Smart!” 





“Johnny Belinda” 
(Continued from page 19) 


rection that prevails throughout. Mrs. 
Charles R. Gesner, a teacher of the deaf 
on the staff of the Mary E. Bennett School 
at Los Angeles, assisted with the technical 
details. Mrs. Gesner’s own parents were 
deaf, and her father was a teacher at the 
Iowa School. She has taught in both com- 
bined and oral schools. 

The picture is an excellent one for deaf 
and hard of hearing persons to see. (Not 
recommended for young children.) It is 
so dramatic that the story is easy to fol- 
low, and so true a portrayal that nothing 
in it jars the sensibilities of those who have 
technical knowledge of deafness. Belinda 
uses the sign language throughout, but to- 
ward the end she shows an increasing abil- 
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The Truth about 


DEAFNESS 


AND HEARING AIDS 


Perhaps you have been told that the 
selection of a hearing aid necessitates 
a fat pocketbook, numerous tests, 
“consultations” and a lot of time to 
be properly “fitted.” 

This has been disproved by tens of 

thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women who have taken advantage of 
Zenith’s liberal 10-Day Money-Back 
Trial offer*. They have proven to 
themselves that the Zenith needs no 
individual “fitting”—can be confident- 
ly purchased by mail. 
INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE—BY YOU 
You, unaided, can make needed ad- 
justments at any time, anywhere, by 
means of Zenith’s two convenient 
fingertip controls — one for volume, 
and another (Zenith’s exclusive four- 
position tone control) adjustable at 
“full range,” or to give you the em- 
phasis you need to hear high, medium, 
or low tones. 

So, why not do as many thousands 
of others have done to find real hear- 
ing happiness. Use the coupon below 
for a free copy of “I’M DEAF—But I 


Won’t Stop Hearing”—as told by a 
man who has had over 20 years of ex- 
perience with deafness and hearing 
aids. Let him tell you how you can 
own and operate a top-quality hearing 
aid for a fraction of the price others 
have paid for a “fitted” instrument 
and service. Send the coupon below, 
now, and learn how you, too, can 
afford real hearing happiness. 

*This offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or ts subsidiaries, 


uew ZENIT 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


Your physician is the only per- 
son qualified to examine your 
ears and prescribe a hearing aid. 


By the Makers of The World-Famous Zenith Radios 





This is all you wear! 


$75 Complete 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Department VT19 
5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


“PM DEAF—But I Won’t Stop Hearing.” 


ing aid, 


City __-- vavinsertiectsiatimtiaedts State. 





Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me 
details of your 10-Day Money-Back (Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing) offer. Also free booklet 


am interested in all the money-saving facts and 
information a hard-of-hearing person should 
have about deafness and the selection of a hear- 


Name ~--------- -- 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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ity to read the lips. Lew Ayres as the doe. 
tor is very sympathetic and arresting. Ip 
fact, all the characters do their jobs re 
markably well, and the picture offers an 
evening of absorbing entertainment. 





“Medresco”’ 
(Continued from page 34) 


The same report* gives the viewpoint 
of the Chairman of the National Institute 
for the Deaf, Mr. Scott Stevenson, in the 
following words: “He spoke about Med. 


resco with enthusiasm, said how far be © 


yond our wildest hopes it had been even 
a few years ago to suppose that there 
would ever be an aid like this made to be 
given away, and poured scorn upon its 
detractors. Perhaps it was not over-pretty, 
but it was a good instrument and would 
be a wonderful help, especially to poor 
deaf people who had hitherto found hear- 
ing aids beyond their reach.” 

The Minister of Health in England, Mr. 
Bevan, had this to say of the Medresco, 
“We are convinced that it will give per- 
formances as good as any commercial aid 
in this country, and it will, of course, be 
provided without charge.” 

The Vice Chairman of the National In- 
stitute for the deaf, in an interview re- 
cently, stated that he was well satisfied 
with the “deaf aids” which are to be pro- 
vided and maintained under the National 
Health Service. He said that careful re- 
search by the Medical Research Council 
showed that the performance of the in- 
strument was highly satisfactory and that 
the preliminary estimate was that at least 
180,000 people would benefit. 

It is of interest in this connection to 
note that the Duke of Montrose is hard 
of hearing and a habitual user of hearing 
aids. The other gentlemen quoted, it is 
believed, hear normally. 

Actual distribution of the Medresco has 
started, and before long it should be pos- 
sible to get the reaction of the persons 
most vitally concerned—the hard of hear- 
ing individuals to whom the instrument 
is issued. 


*Silent World, August, 1948. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND In 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 


education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


‘TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 


quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 

















NEWS FOR DEAFENED 


Investigate 
"*TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 
SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR © POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 












It’s time to try 
The New TONEMASTERS 


New Performance—New Tone 


New Power — New Design — New Look 


THERE IS SOMETHING REALLY 
NEW BY TONEMASTERS 


EVERY RETAILER AND USER 
SHOULD KNOW THE FACTS 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR”’ 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
© Dealers ted to i duce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 36) 


to attend such a continuation school, 

The problems of the hard of hearing 
have had a lucky fate in Denmark during 
the last 5-6 years under the leadership of 
Mr. O. Alberts, a former teacher of the 
Nyborg school, whose whole activity is noy 
the development of care for that group. The 
state aids in many ways. 

There are now a number of associations 
for hard of hearing people scattered over 
the country with fairly regular meetings 
for their members and giving free lessons 
in lipreading by specially trained teach 
ers. Mr. Alberts is the head of a central 
lipreading school in Copenhagen where 
classes are taught both during daytime and 
in evening courses, and where prospective 
lipreading teachers — generally teachers 
from elementary schools—are trained. 
There are also special religious services 
for h.o.h. people (they are trying to geta 
special minister appointed by the state), 
and they have a good monthly with in 
formation about all matters of interest to 
them. In Copenhagen they have been able 
to buy their own Hard-of-Hearing House, 
for meetings, etc. They are certainly no 
longer an isolated group in the country; 
through their own endeavors and assisted 
by state and municipal support, their fate 
has been made much brighter than 
formerly. 

With good wishes for the continuation 
of your great work at the Volta Bureau. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANDERS HANSEN, 
Naestved, Denmark. 





Music for Us 
(Continued from page 20) 


known, have wished to try mine, ears 
dulled, but eyes seeing? It came to me then 
that breadth of experience is a thing inde- 
pendent of physical sense. 

For practical reasons, keep up with all 
music you can. Don’t let one note sound 
like all others. There is a teacher who 


worked with deafened veterans in rehabili- 
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: Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
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Fire-proot buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
) and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
\ experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 























For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 
receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 


sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 


ing power and sensitivity. 


Equipped with VACOLITE’S pac- 
ented tone control and the new 


“MAGIC MIKE”, it is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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tation. She teaches the way again to dig. 
tinguish the notes. She brings back se. 
quence of musical phrases. For we are all 


prone to forget, letting music be monotone, | 


each note like every other. By thinking and 
trying, their difference returns to one’s 
realization. And that helps all of one’s 
hearing. 

Beyond this, music has too great an im- 
portance to be dropped out of life. We are 


too busy to go to concerts very often, yet | 





once in a while one is needed to keep us | 
in touch with human experience. Watching | 


an orchestra with its various instruments, 
helps guard against forgetting. 


There will always be some one without | 


imagination to question our decision; 
“Why do you go when you can’t hear a 
thing?” It is as stupid as it would be to 
retort: “Why do you live when you can’t 
figure that out?” Our lives are our own 
and we make our own choices. Our days 
without sound must be lived on a plan. The 
point is to make it a good one. The people 
who ask why we go when we can’t hear 
should see Helen Keller, our dearly-loved 
leader, standing beside a piano enjoying 
the rhythm. If she can, so can we. She 
loves it, and no one would trespass by 
asking her why. If any should trespass on 
us, tell them of her and keep on with what- 
ever of music you can squeeze out of its 
sound and into your silence. 

The last encore was over. The little girl 
skipped, her hand in mine. The small boys 
came running, more withdrawn in their 
pleasure. We stopped for ice-cream, and 
wondered what Mother would think of the 
hour. 





Call Him John, Please 
(Continued from page 23) 


eigner, born deaf, can take his place eco- 
nomically and socially in American life. 

John Hanau is a living proof of the faith 
educators of the deaf have in their stu- 
dents’ taking their place in the hearing 
world. His life-story is a great encourage 
ment for them—and for parents, too—to 
work harder for their acoustically handi- 
capped children. 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 


First Electrical Hearing Aid 


Maker of the World’s 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt ‘‘B” bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


Couslicon 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
ae 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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I Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.” 


ADDRESS... 


NAME .. RR cnc a 
ote 














ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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The Deaf in the News 
(Continued from page 7) 


held several offices in his fraternity. He 
congenitally deaf. 

Since 1942, Russell Chauvenet of Cha 
lottesville, Virginia, has been the ches 
champion of the State of Virginia. In thd 
year, and again in 1946 and 1947 (% 
tournaments were held during the war) hy 
carried off the highest honors. Now, at th 
recently held annual tournament of the Vip 
ginia Chess Federation, he has once mor 
successfully defended his title, winning }y 
a margin of only one-half point over th 
Richmond city champion, Prof. Rodney M. 
Baine of the faculty of the University 
Richmond. Forty players competed in th 
tournament, which was held in Charlottes 
ville, and the Acting Mayor of that city 
presented the championship cup. 

Chauvenet, totally deafened at the age of 
ten, holds the M.A. degree from the Uni 


versity of Virginia. 





Ups and Downs 
(Continued from page 6) 


night, sir.” The boys got a great laugh, 
for they know that the radio means noth 
ing to me. 

I might add that I have much more cor 
fidence in myself now than I had when! 
left Clarke School. , I know I will mee 
many difficulties while at Harvard, wher 
I have been accepted for entrance nex 
fall. The classes will be much larger, the 
competition much larger. I even have to 
learn the Harvard accent. But I hope to 
come through all right. 

I owe a great deal to Clarke School ané 
her outstanding teachers. I can’t, how 
ever, give her all the credit. I am certainly 
fortunate in having very understanding 
and intelligent parents. I am thankful to 


them for sending me to Clarke School, a 
though it was hard for them to do so. ! 
am also thankful to them for the encour 
agement they have given me. I sincerely 
hope to do well at Harvard and in future 
years to repay my parents and also Clarke 
School for all they have done for me. 
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What the deafened WANT 
‘| Mears model 200 Aurophone HAS 





e Triple Tone Control 

e Free-Floating Microphone 

e Crystal or Magnetic Receiver 
e Finger-tip Volume Control 

e Safety Switch 


The deafened want EFFICIENCY. 
The AUROPHONE has: 

















The deafened want WEARABILITY. 


The AUROPHONE has: 
Minimum Interference From Rubbing Sounds 
No Sharp Edges Or Corners 
Smalliness: 4 1/5 x 254” 
Thinness: less than 34” 
Lightness: 3 oz. without batteries 








Wuen you realize that the 
Mears Radio-Hearing Device 
Corporation has specialized in 
hearing aids since its founding in 
1904, you can see why the Model 
200 AUROPHONE is a leader. 

Forty-four years of scientific 
craftsmanship are embodied in 
the AUROPHONE. The result 
is that thousands who use the 


AUROPHONE know there is no 
finer hearing aid available today 
in terms of performance and 
beauty. 


Mears cordially invites inquir- 
ies for detailed information 
about this magnificent instru- 
ment, which will receive prompt 
attention. 


All-in-one hearing aids were originated by Mears in 1904. 


Mears guarantees each hearing aid against defects for a full year 
from date of purchase. 
Accepted by Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 


Executive Offices and Laboratories: 606 Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
tor three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 








WANTED: I diately and S b lst qualified 
oral teachers for various grades in the enlarged Lutheran 
School. Excellent working c t sur- 
roundings, good salaries. Applicants need not be of 
Lutheran faith. J. A. Klein, Supt., 6861 East Nevada 
Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan. 








WANTED—Oral teachers for Primary classes of deaf 
children. Attractive salary scale. One to start immedi- 
ately—others next September. Salary and retirement 
credit given for every year of in- or out-of-state teaching 
experience. Apply—School for the Deaf, Vancouver, 
Washington. 











PHOENIX DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Oral Method Pre-School 
Mrs. Helen Shaphren 
Enjoy Arizona Sunshine 


3526 E. FILLMORE PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Phone 2-8962 








PARENTS, ATTENTION! 


Do you know how the minds of your 
little deaf children work? 

Read some charming stories of real 
deaf children, written by an Allantic 
Monthly contributor, Margaret Prescott 
Montague. 

Closed Doors, cloth bound—$1.00 

Order from the Volta Bureau 











Soon to be on Sale 
Complete in one Book 


Basic course of 30 lip reading lessons 
including 
30 stories and 30 exercises, on 


“What People Say” 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage. Order now. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


The Quick Thinker: Beatrice Herford, g 
pearing at a Manchester theater, was deliver 
her famous monologue, The Sociable Seamst 
In the middle of the act, a cat sauntered in ff 
the wings, sat down on the stage by the actre 
and calmly proceeded to wash his face. T 
audience guffawed. Miss Herford paused an i 
stant. Turning to the cat, she commanded: “Yg 
get out of here. This is a monologue, not a ¢ 


logue!”—Geo. W. Black. 


Ornithological Correction: The custom 
was much taken with the hat, but hesitated 
buy it. “I can’t bear to think of little birds beig 
killed to supply those ornamental feathers,” 
protested. “Oh, that’s all right,” explained 
saleswoman. “Those are owl’s feathers. The oy 
of course, lives on mice, so it’s really more off 
cat than-a bird.” The customer took the hat, 7 





Fair Question: A man stopped by a begge 
said, “I haven’t any money, but I can give yo 
some good advice. You should—-” The begga 
held up his hand. “All the time I get plenty 
advice but no money,” he complained. “Say, 
you guys never have any money, how can 
expect me to believe that your advice is wort 
anything?” 


Fish Story: Who would have believed it! 
use has been found for the fish story. It appeal 
that a certain visitor had overstayed his welco 
“Tell me,” said the desperate host at last, 
long was the fish you caught the other day 
The guest held his hands far apart. “So long 
he said. “Well, so long,” returned the host, qui 
ly, “if you must be going.” 


Lie Detector: An inmate of a mental i 
tution was explaining things to a compé nion 
“They asked me if I were Napoleon,” he s@ 
“and I told them that I wasn’t.” “Well?” inqui 
the other. “It didn’t work,” declared the 
man. “They were using a lie-detector on met 
the time and it proved that I was lying.” 


No Delay: “I'll tell you honestly,” said 
customer, “that I shall not be able to pay for thi 
suit for about six months. When will it 
ready?” “In about six months,” replied 
tailor promptly. 


Improving the Dictionary: Lipstick: Som 
thing which adds color and flavor to an old J 
time. Moron: That which, in the winte 
women wouldn’t have so many colds if they } 


The Pessimist’s Song 
I do not know, I do not care, 
How far it is to anywhere; 
I only know that where !’m not 
Is always an alluring spot. 


